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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLe ComMUNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw.re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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Communities right where they are. 


LEGAL STATUS OF MARRIED WOMEN 


—PAST AND PRESENT. 
Il. 

HAT there has been no exaggeration in what 
has been said in reference to the basis of the 
law of marriage and the manner in which it has been 
built up, and that the institution itself had a com- 
mon origin with slavery, is further seen in various 
incidents of the early status of married women 
under the branch of the common law relating to 
torts and crimes. And a consideration of a few of 
these will further illustrate that “law of nature 
which gave strength to the man and feebleness and 
dependence tothe woman.” But it may be observed 
first, that the common law allowed the husband to 
a certain extent to chastise his wife. The anony- 
mous author before quoted has the following pas- 

sage on the subject: 


“Justice Brook, 12 Henry 8, fol. 4, affirmeth that 
if a man beat an outlaw, a traitor,a pagan, his 
villein or his wife, it is dispunishable, because: by 
the common law these persons can have no action. 
God send gentle women better sport or better com- 
panie! But it seemeth to be very true that there 
is some kind of castigation which law permits a 
husband to use; for if a woman be threatened by 
her husband to be beaten, mischieved or slain, 
Fitzherbert sets down a writ which she may sue 
out of Chancery to compel him to find surety of 
honest behaviour toward her, and that he shall 
neither doe nor procure to be done to her (mark | 
pray you) no bodily damage, otherwise than apper- 
tains to the office of a husband for lawful and 
reasonable correction.” And ‘Blackstone says that 
“the husband also, by the old law, might give his 
wife moderate correction.” ‘But this power of 
correction,” he further says, “ was confined within 
reasonable bounds.” And according to some of 
the old authorities the bounds of reason were not 
transcended if the husband used a stick “no bigger 
than histhumb.” This of course “accorded with 
the opinions and habits generally prevailing in the 
community.” 


At common law, if a wife murdered her husband 
her crime was not merely murder, but was of a 
higher degree, the same as when a villein or slave 
murdered his master, namely Jefit treason. So 
Coke says, “ Whatever will make a man guilty of 
murder will make a woman guilty of petit treason, 
if committed upon her husband.” If a husband 
murdered his wife he was hanged; if a wife mur- 
dered her husband she was drawn and burned, “‘and 
so,” says Coke, “is the common practice.” To be 
drawn was to be tied to a horse’s tail and thus be 
dragged on the ground from the place of trial to 
the place of execution. Even the hurdle was un- 
known to the earlier common law. The reason for 
drawing criminals was “their not being worthy any 
more to tread upon the face of the earth.” Black- 
stone seems to think the burning. of women has at 
least ‘some countenance in the law of nature.” 
He says, ‘“‘ The practice seems to have been handed 
down to us from the laws of the ancient Druids, 
which condemned a woman to be burned for mur- 
dering her husband, and it is now the usual punish- 
ment for all sorts of treasons committed by those 
of the female sex.” This burning of women was 
only abolished in the year 1790. 
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Again, it was the rule laid down by Hale, one of 
the oldest criminal law writers, that “the law can 
not take notice of killings which cannot be proved 
by the prosecution, for the reason that secret things 
belong to God.” Yet there was an exception, and 
in this case against women, which even Blackstone 
(who almost uniformly takes the view of an optimist 
and endeavors to find ‘some countenance in the 
law of nature” for the anomalies of English law), 
says “savors pretty strongly of severity.” The 
exception was, “ that if any woman be delivered of 
a child which if born alive shall be a bastard, and 
endeavors privately to conceal its death, the woman 
so offending shall suffer death as in the case of 
murder, unless she can prove by at least one wit- 
ness that the child was actually born dead.” It 
would seem from this that there were some secret 
things pertaining to woman which were not con- 
sidered as belonging to God in the sense of Hale’s 
expression. But nature gave strength to man, and 
he could even take God to himself and exclude 
woman from an equal share when he thought best. 

Again, what is called in the ancient law “ benefit 
of clergy ” in criminal cases, was another legal rule 
which discriminated against woman ; but which, when 
established, accorded with the notions and habits 
generally prevailing in the community, and has 
been thought by famous law writers to derive its 
authority from the law of nature. In it the law 
“‘shaketh hand” with the Romish Church, if not 
with “ Divinitie.” Blackstone says this rule “ had 
its origin from the pious regard paid by Christian 
princes to the church in its infant state.” Under 
this rule when a clergyman committed any capital 
offense, he was allowed either before or after con- 
viction to plead the fact of his office, and this en- 
titled him to be discharged from all punishment, so 
that so far as the law was concerned he might commit 
as many and as grave offences as lust or passion 
should prompt. And, as originally none but the 
clergy could read, and the ability to do so was 
regarded in those days of ignorance and gross 
superstition as a mark of great learning, it finally 
came to pass that this ability was adopted as the 
criterion for determining who were entitled to the 
“benefit of clergy,” and when one was accused and 
plead his clergy, he was simply called upon to read 
in Open court as a test. In respect to laymen, how- 
ever, this difference was made when they plead their 
clergy, “they were burned with a hot iron on the 
brawn of the left thumb,” before being discharged. 
Women, however, not being fit to become clergy- 
men, could not be allowed like them to commit 
crimes with impunity, and so in all capital cases 
(and these were numerous, for larceny of any sum 
exceeding twelve pence was punished with death), 
they were either hanged or burned. And under 
the operation of this rule it sometimes happened 
that when a man and woman jointly committed a 
crime, the man would plead and be allowed the 
“benefit of clergy” and be discharged; but the 
woman would be put todeath. This legal rule was 
limited from time to time after the reign of Edward 
1V., but not wholly abolished till the year 1827. In 
view of things of this sort, the language of Black- 
stone, “so great a favorite is woman with the laws 
of England,” seems the keenest irony. 

As further illustrating the present topic (the basis 
of English laws), we may refer to certain remedies 
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afforded by the common law to the husband for 
injuries done to him in his relation as husband. 
For example, if a wife was abducted from her hus- 
band, whether done by fraud or persuasion, or by 
open violence (though the law in both cases sup- 
poses force and constraint to be used, the wife 
having no legal power to consent), a remedy was 


given the husband by what was called a writ of 


ravishment, by which the husband recovered dama- 
ges for taking her away on the same principle that 
he might recover damages when another took his 
beast or any other article of property and con- 
verted it to his own use. ‘The old law was so 
strict on this point,’”’ says Blackstone, ‘that if one’s 
wife missed her way upon the road it was not law- 
ful for another man to take her into his house, un- 
jess she was benighted or in danger of being lost 


or drowned.” 


Again, if a man committed adultery with a mar- 
ried woman, or in law-phrase had criminal conversa- 
tion with her, the common law gave the husband 
an action of trespass against the adulterer, in which 
large and exemplary damages were often recovered ; 
and even though the crzm. con. were procured by 
the grossest fraud upon, and the seduction of, the 
wife, the law recognized it only as an injury to 
the husband. 

Again, when a man’s wife was assaulted and 
beaten or otherwise ill-used, though ordinarily he 
and she might have an action jointly for the tres- 
pass upon her person, she could have none alone, 
no matter how unwilling her husband might be to 
join her, or how great the indignity or injury; but 
if the maltreatment was great, so that he was de- 
prived for any time of her company and assistance, 
the law also gave him an additional action on the case, 
for the ill-usage fer quod consortium amisit [by 
which he lost company or society.] But in neither 
of these cases was a like remedy or any remedy 
given to the wife for a similar injury to her. Her 
husband might be persuaded to abandon her, or be 
forcibly abducted; or seduced into adulterous al- 
liances with other women, no matter by whom 
or how; or beaten and injured to maiming, so as to de- 
prive her of consortium and support ; yet she was 
helpless before the law, and, as it is but too plainly to 
be seen, for the reason that she had no property in 
him which the law recognized; while on the other 
hand it did recognize that he had property in her, 
injuries to which the law would avenge by giving 
him compensation in money damages. *- 


THREADS FROM MY LIFE-BALL. 


Vi. 
F' )R nearly fourteen years we lived in com- 
parative isolation. During this long 
period we were called to part with my sister 
with whom we had had so much fellowship in 
the truth. Her death was such a happy one 
that I feel inclined to mention a few particu- 
lars. She was in. such a peaceful, rejoicing 
state of mind that she was a wonder to the 
town, and many called to see her, to catch if 
possible something from her lips. The day 
before she died she said to me, “I have but 
little time to stay. You had better take home 
to-night the Berean and papers you loaned me. 
You can’t imagine what a comfort they have 
been to me or how I have prized them.” To 
a friend who called she said, “There is no 
death for me—I went through that when I gave 
up the world.” To another she remarked, “ | 
do not see the grave; Christ has made a 
bridge over that for me.” She could wish, 
she told me, that her family would dispense 
with mourning and all sorrow on her account. 





“T hope,” said she, “that they will not suffer 
with the spirit of fear, as they have in the past 
when death has entered the house. I have 
been praying earnestly that the peace of God 
may rest upon the family, and I believe it 
will.” When we left that evening the last 
look she gave us was one of ineffable happi- 
ness, and her last words to us were, “ Quietness 
and peace forever.” That night at two o’clock 
she departed. Her watchers informed me 
that she slept sweetly till that time, when she 
awoke and motioned for her husband and 
family saying, “ I am going now; peace! peace! 
rivers of peace!” Before her husband arrived 
her spirit had fled, and the heavenly smile 
that lighted up her countenance was indescrib- 
able. Her prayer was answered, and her 
peace left behind in the family. Her husband 
told me afterward that his feelings were un- 
accountable. A beautiful, quiet spirit seemed 
to surround him when he retired at night and 
at all times. It was something entirely differ- 
ent from anything he had anticipated. It 
was so with all the family. Her son said to 
me a few days after the burial, “ Aunt E., it is 
something very strange ; I go up into the third 
story and lodge all alone, and feel so peaceful 
and quiet that it astonishes me; I have none 
of those horrid feelings that I formerly had 
when a death occurred in the family, and I 
believe mother’s prayer has something to do 
with it, and that she was a true Christian.” 


The outward form of the new faith, to corre- 
spond with its spirit—What was it to be? We 
did not know. It had not come to us, and 
yet we had a vague feeling that the germ of the 
body of the new faith was in Putney, Vt. The 
Spiritual Magazine, published there by Mr. 
Noyes, came to us with the choicest of spiritual 
food, and was just adapted to our needs. In 
this we could see the tender parental care 
of our heavenly Father. We had little fellow- 
ship with the state of things around us, though 
we had succeeded in living down the evil 
reports in circulation about us, and were get- 
ting a reputation for being truthful, conscien- 
tious and benevolent. The neighbors did 
not lose their confidence in H , and as 
he occasionally attended church he was invited 
to take a Bible-class of young men. We had 
four children, and, for the lack of something bet- 
ter, they accompanied their father to church. 
At an early age we endeavored to teach them 
the truth as we saw it, and as they were re- 
ceptive to us they imbibed our principles as 
far as they understood them. As they began 
to mingle in society we were at a loss how to 
protect them from the snares of the world. 
We had already become acquainted with sever- 
al members of the Putney Community, and were 
in full sympathy with their views of Pentecostal 
Communism, and now saw, although but dimly, 
a resurrection church on earth as a home for 
ourselves and our children. ‘These thoughts 
about vital society which we had caught from 
the writings of Mr. Noyes, were greatly strength- 
ened by the careful study of the New Testa- 
ment. 





In the fall of 1847 we were startled by the 
news that persecution had risen against the 
Putney Community and dispersed it suddenly. 





Involuntarily we exclaimed, 
“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers.” 

Some months after the expulsion of the 
Perfectionists from Putney we heard that they 
had received an invitation to settle in central 
New York ; and the year following news came 
that Mr. Noyes and others had established an- 
other Community family in Brooklyn. We had 
been watching the indications of Providence 
with a desire to visit this Brooklyn family, but 
our way had been hedged up. It seemed 
strange that we should be so hindered, but 
since then the mystery has been explained. 
At that time the father and sister of H 
were living with us, and both were bitterly 
opposed to our new faith. Adhering, as they 
did, with the greatest tenacity to every form 
and ceremony of their church, any deviation 
from the path in which they tried to walk was 
regarded by them as heresy. Of course our 
freedom was somewhat restricted, though we 
lived in outward harmony and they never 
attempted to interfere with our family arrange- 
ments ; but still we always felt that they were 
hostile toward our principles and to our friends 
who called on us. This state of things may 
have tended to modify our most radical ideas, 
though we never felt like sacrificing a single 
truth for the sake of peace. 





Our children were now at the age to be sent 
abroad to schools, and were beginning to be 
drawn into society, the effects of which were 
to counteract our home influences, causing us 
to feel that their real interests were suffering. 
We longed for some change that would save 
them from this vortex of ruin. Just at this 
crisis the way unexpectedly opened for us to 
visit the Brooklyn family. The aged father of 
H suddenly died, and after his affairs were 
settled, we saw no obstacle in the way of 
making our contemplated visit. Accordingly 
in February, 1851, we visited the Brooklyn 
Community. 

This visit made another great change in 
our plans and prospects. We had not been 
there long before we were fully persuaded that 
the Kingdom of God was indeed set up on 
earth and that we were standing on holy ground. 
The spirit of peace, unity, and love, that 
prevailed in the Brooklyn family, bore an un- 
mistakable testimony to this truth; and after 
duly weighing the matter we did not hesitate 
to consecrate ourselves and all our posses- 
sions, to the Lord, requesting the Community 
to dispose of everything as they saw fit. That 
step, taken twenty-two years ago, we have never 
had occasion to regret, though we have been 
through many severe trials. Indeed, there 
is no one movement in all of my history where 
I am more sure of God’s guidance than in 
that of identifying myself with the Commu- 


nistic movement of which J. H. Noyes is the 
leader. 


Before leaving Brooklyn we invited the 
criticism of the family. It was sincerely given, 
and we received much benefit. On returning 
home we felt that we were now moored in the 
true haven of rest and love, and that our 
children could receive the education we so 
much desired for them. That they would 
follow us, we had no doubt for we trusted in 
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the promise, “ All thy children shall be taught 
of God,” and claimed it as ours. On our 
return from Brooklyn we set about disposing 
of our family of boarders and hired help with a 
view of offering our homestead to the Commu- 
nity. E——, asister of H , was still living 
with us, and as hostile as ever to the new 
doctrines we had espoused. Still we felt like 
trusting God to help us out of our difficulties. 
On our return from Brooklyn she maintained a 
persevering silence, not deigning to ask a 
single question in regard to our visit. She 
was however compelled to hear many inquiries 
from our children, all of which were answered 
in a way to prove that we had been profited 
by our visit, and that we had surrendered every 
thing unconditionally into the hands of the 
Community. This was more than E—— 
could stand. The spirit of sincerity, to which 
we had given place, was to her like judgment 
fire, and in a day or two she became entirely 
disarmed, and acknowledged that we were 
standing ona plane much above that of the 
church she had loved so well. In _perse- 
cuting Mr. Noyes, and his followers, she 
found that she had been fighting against God, 
and soon wrote a letter to her minister to that 
effect. And to her sister, who had been of 
the same mind with herself, she wrote that the 
“stone which they had rejected had become 
the head of the corner.” 





MY EXPERIENCE IN SCHOOL- 
TEACHING. 





Y parents were poor and could only 

give their children the advantage of a 

common school education but they were ambi- 

tious to make the most of that. As I always 

liked my books and my teachers, I often got 

some special attention for my diligence at 
school. 

At the age of sixteen I thought it time to 
earn my own livelihood, and wished I were old 
enough to teach school, but this I dared not 
dream of doing. Judge then of my surprise 
when a stranger called at our door to engage 
me as a teacher of his five children. In a few 
days I was installed as a member of Mr. 
Holmes’ family, and doing my best to gain the 
good willof his children, whose ages ranged 
from five to twelve years. Mr. H. as well as 
his father, had a good, kind heart, covered up 
by a somewhat stern exterior. He was particu- 
larly exacting of his children, never giving any 
favors nor stopping long to reason, though 
I doubt not he loved them well. ‘The children 
were generally quick and submissive, with the 
exception of one boy, Darius, who was rather 
headstrong, and not very earnest in applying 
himself to study. 


The winter soon passed away and I returned 
home, but only to spend a few weeks, before 
receiving a second call from Mr. H. who 
engaged me to teach in his district, which con- 
sisted of only three families and twelve pupils. 
I was glad to renew my acquaintance with his 
children, to whom I had become quite attached. 
That summer and the next winter found me in 
the same employment in the same cozy little 
district. Every thing passed along smoothly 
with the exception of an occasional collision 





with Darius. I felt bound never to give up 
until he was conquered. One time he told a 
lie. This was a heinous offense to me and to 
his rigid father and grandfather, the latter of 
whom hung about the school-house to satisfy 
himself that I was sufficiently severe. I pun- 
ished the boy sincerely until he confessed the 
truth, reasoning with him meanwhile as best I 
knew how. His mother and grandmother were 
the kindest and most tender-hearted women I 
ever saw, and they suffered keenly on the boy's 
account, though they never said anything. I 
feared the boy would retain a lasting dislike to 
his young teacher; but many years afterward, 
when I had moved hundreds of miles away 
and he had assumed all the responsibilities of 
a man and a parent, my heart was gladdened 
by receiving a message from him assuring me 
of his deepest respect, and of his sincere grati- 
tude for the punishment I had given him for 
lying ; as 1t made an end of that propensity in 
him and instilled into him a love of truth and 
righteousness, for which he could not be too 
thankful. 

I now felt that it was time to improve my- 
self, and so I went to school, spring and fall, 
that I might be prepared toserve ina larger 
field. I was asked to teach in a district where 
were two large boys noted for their proficiency 
in arithmetic. I objected on this account, but 
the committee said, “Go ahead ;” they presumed 
those boys, or young men as they really were, 
would find something else they needed to learn. 
So I accepted the situation, embarrassing as it 
was, for I was anxious to get a place, and this 
was near home. I had never been much 
abroad and was naturally diffident, but the 
very idea of being schoolma’am made me 
feel the importance of assuming that I was at 


home under all circumstances. Every week or 


.two would find me in a new boarding-place, a 


circumstance not at all to my liking, but which 
had to be borne with a good grace. 


The way I got along with my smart arithme- 
ticians was to have them apply themselves 
closely to first principles, giving a reason for 
all they knew ; and if at any time I was asked 
to solve a problem beyond my depth, I told 
them plainly that I did not know how and that 
I did not pretend to do so. This course 
seemed to win their respect, and they were 
the more ready toapply themselves to some 
other branches in which they were very defi- 
cient, but in which I was perfectly at home. 
So this winter was passed rather pleasantly. 


The next summer Mr. Scott, a godly baptist, 
and an entire stranger to me, came to engage 
me to teach in his district, for the reason that 
he had heard that I was religious and prayed 
in my school. This was true, as I had become 
a zealous convert in the great revival of 1838-9, 
and one of the crosses I had borne cheerfully 
since that time [then 1841] was to open my 
school with prayer. This sometimes cost me a 
struggle, as there were often pupils larger than 
their teacher; but duty to God was not to be 
set aside for any consideration. 


Mr. S. invited me tomake my home at his 
house, where I found his wife a very motherly 
woman, and his two young daughters winning 
and affectionate scholars, especially _ little 





Emily; while with his oldest daughter A., I 
formed a very close intimacy, based principally 
on the fact that we were both young converts» 
and wanted to remain so—an intimacy which 
has continued to the present time, and which 
will probably never grow less. 

In the course of the summer there was quite 
a revival in the neighborhood, and our little 
school partook largely of its warming influen- 
ces. The school frequently opened with a 
prayer-meeting, the little girls and boys joining 
in all heartiness and simplicity. Well do I 
remember with what zeal Auria B. and Emily S. 
poured out their young hearts in prayer at those 
morning meetings. I do not remember any 
unpleasant incidents during that season. 


In the winter of 1841 I attended a pro- 
tracted meeting at St. Albans and formed an 
acquaintance with Miss Cordelia Whittimore, 
who persuaded her father to have me teach 
their school the next summer. ‘This was a new 
era in my experience; going twenty or thirty 
miles from home, among comparative strangers, 
to teach a school of some thirty children of 
all grades and of several different nations ; 
intelligent Americans, smart, though common 
French, Irish, English and Manx. None 
twelve or thirteen 
There was one regulation in this 
district that served to cramp the teacher some- 
what, and that was that she should not admin- 
ister any corporeal punishment but should 
report misconduct to the The 
adoption of such a rule worked very badly in 
one or two cases. Most of the children were 
good and obedient from attraction, but there 
was now and then an ugly and ungovernable 
child that was more than a match for me under 
that rule. One day I had a collision with 
an English girl six or eight years old, who 
threw herself on the floor in a great rage, and 
I inconsiderately laid hands on her. She 
came to terms, but I was in perplexity. | 
went as soon as I could after the close of 
school and reported myself to the committee. 
He regretted what I had done but passed the 
matter over. 


of them were more than 
years old. 


committee. 


There: were some very very smart French 
children. One girl twelve years old, with her 
two little nephews, came daily, and acted as 
interpreter for the boys. One day the small 
er boy had committed some misdemeanor, and 
on calling him up his aunt came also. I told 
her to ask him why he did thus and so, 
and he replied by very gracefully bidding her 
to sit down, which she did. I told her to get 
She was 
evidently accustomed to obey him, though he 
was much younger than herself. 


up and the examination went on. 


There were a few children of wealthy pa- 
rents attended this school, and some of exceed- 
ingly poor ones. I heard that one of this latter 
class was sick, and went with a young lady to 
call on the boy. The family lived away from 
the main road ina shanty, in one corner of 
which was a bed on which the lame father lay, 
and in another corner was a low cot on which 
was the poor dying boy. We stayed to watch 
with him, and never can I forget that night. 
We had to umbrella over the 


child to protect him from the rain, and give 


spread an 
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him his medicine from a rusty iron spoon. 
The next day his troubles ended. He was a 
good and studious boy, and I loved him, but 
how could we regret his early death? After 
teaching here four and a half months and form- 
ing some close attachments, I returned to my 
home with a thankful heart. S. B. C. 
{To be continued. ] 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
TirzauH C. sadam: EDITOR. 
MONDAY, ¥UNE 2, 1873. 


THE BIBLE VIEW OF PRAYER. 


AUL gives a definition of true prayer, where he 
calls it “supplication iz the Spirit.” (Eph. 6: 

18). He assumes that believers have the Spirit of God, 
and know how to walk in the Spirit, and of course know 
how to speak as the Spirit gives utterance ; and from this 
point of view his idea of prayer is, that it is speaking to 
God and making requests of him according to the in- 
ward moving and suggestion of his Spirit in their hearts. 

This conception of prayer, as an exercise that is actu- 
ated and authenticated by the Spirit, is very plainly seen 
jn many other passages of Paul’s writings. In the plain- 
est terms he says, in the epistle to the Romans: “ The 
Spirit helpeth our infirmities : for we know not what we 
should pray for as we ought : but the Spirit itself maketh 
intercession for us, with groanings which cannot be utter- 
ed; and he that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is 
the mind of the Spirit, because he maketh intercession 
for the saints according to the will of God.” (Rom. 8: 26, 
27). The intercession here spoken of is clearly the 
working of the Spirit 2 the believer’s heart, causing him 
to pray with unutterable groanings for that which God 
chooses to give him. With like import Paul says in an- 
other place (Gal. 4: 6), “* Because ye are sons God hath 
sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, 
Abba, Father ;” i. e., enabling and moving them to pray 
to him, as children to a father. 

This prayer-giving function of the Spirit is very dis- 
tinctly recognized in one of the Old Testament promises 
concerning the latter-day effusion. In Zechariah 12: 10, 
it is written, “I will pour upon the house of David and 
on the inhabitants of Jerusalem ¢he Spirit of grace and 
of supplications.” In Paul’s time this promise was being 
fulfilled : and accordingly we see that “ supplication in the 
Spirit,” the “intercession of the Spirit,” the presence 
of the Spirit of the Son” in the heart, “crying Abba, 
Father,’’ were to him familiar ideas. 

With this view of prayer it is easy to understand the 
scope and truthfulness of all those absolute and unlimi- 
tel promises of success to prayer which abound in the 
New Testament. ‘ Ask, and ye shall receive ”—*‘*What- 
soever ye ask, believing, it shall be done ;” such are 
the pledges, varied and repeated on almost every page 
of the Evangelists. To reduce these pledges, so a; to 
make them mean only that God is generally well dis- 
posed toward mankind, and will answer their prayers 
when it is convenient and best that he should, (which is 
about the amount of meaning generally recognized), is 
an abuse of language, and really puts an imputation on 
God’s sincerity. But on the other hand, it is impossible 
to suppose that God is pledged to answer all mere for- 
mal requests of selfish men, or any requests over which 
he has not antecedent control. The idea that true 
prayer is moved and authorized by the Spirit, precludes 
both of these difficulties, With this definition of pray- 





er, all mere selfish and formal requests are excluded 
from an interest in those strong promises ; while all real 
inward yearnings, which come by intercession of the 
Spirit, and which alone can attain honest faith and so 
come within the conditions of the promises, are as sure 
to obtain what they cry for, as the bills that an honest 
Bank has signed and sent out, are sure to be paid when 
they come back. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—Mr. Sears, who has the management of the 
Laundry, says they wash 5,400 garments a week. 


Sunday, May 25.—The cherry trees are a little 
past their full bloom. Apple trees are making a fine 
show of flowers, but these are not fully out. 


—A new dam is soon to be built to replace the 
old one. Those who superintend the job tell us 
that they have engaged 25,000 feet of lumber, and 
all the stone, with the promise of having it deliver- 
ed a few rods from the building-site. 


—The last spot of snow disappeared from the 
west hills on Saturday, the 24th ult. There are 
three or four deep pockets up there into which the 
snow gathers in great quantities, and having a north- 
easterly exposure they generally hold their contents 
until far into spring. 

—A water-cure paper recommends Dr. DIET, 
Dr. Quiet, and Dr. MERRYMAN as the best phy- 
sicians. We know that these are better than old 
Dr. DoseEm and his brethren; but we prefer to 
either sort, as our family physicians, DR. FIRM- 
FAITH, Dr. LOVEWELL and Dr. ROUTDEVIL. 


—Mr. Kelly, our carpenter, reports one new tene- 
ment finished and two others building. There 
is no plastering about this house. The walls are 
lathed only three feet up, and then the sides of the 
room and the ceiling are covered with a stout 
paper-board made for that use. A coat of white- 
wash overhead, and paper hangings on the wall, 
finish up the room. 


—The new site selected a few weeks since for 
our home amusements is now in preparation. A 
croquet ground is already laid out, and we have 
spent several mornings before breakfast in lively 
“bees ” making fence, leveling etc., etc. The wo- 
men and children have found something todo. An 
arbor is to be put up in one corner for a retreat 
from the sun. 


—The pansies are out in all their splendor and as 
vari-colored as they are numerous. There are the 
deep purple pansy that looks like richest velvet ; 
the rich maroon pansy, the white pansy, the 
black, the yellow, the speckled, the streaked, and 
the queer little pansy that seems to be making 
up faces at you all the time, and the old-fashioned 
pansy that grew in your grandmother’s front door- 
yard, all now in bloom and vying with each other 
in thrift and beauty. 


Monday, 26.—The sunshine was streaming in at 
our windows when we were awakened at 5 o’clock 
by an unusual clamor of voices and clatter of 
feet. Stepping into the hall and peering over the 
balusters, we discovered great excitement below- 
stairs. The children were all up and scampering 
about in every direction. Emily, who acted as 
spokesman for ihe others, said, “We are all going 
to Joppa to pick winter-green berries, and will 
start at half-past seven in the omnibus—all ex- 
cept Virginia, Walter, Deming and me—we are 
going with Miss Constance on the cars.” They 
were soon ready, only waiting to eat the lunch Miss 
Jane had provided for them. They returned at 
half-past eight in the evening, and reported that 
they had a splendid time. They rode on the fer- 
ry-boat across the river, and went out on the 





lake in a row-boat ; they went fishing two or three 
times, but caught no fish; they ate breakfast and 
dinner at the lodge, and had a nice run in the 
woods ; they explored the outside and inside of a 
new canal-boat lying near the shore; they went in 
the water and had a fine swim (those that could) ; 
and they rode home perfectly contented with their 
jaunt, though a shower came up just as they were 
about going after winter-green berries, and they 
did’nt pick one. “But,” said several -of the boys 
quite unanimously, “we had fun enough without 
winter-green berries! ” 


—The following remarks, made at a criticism of 
one of our leading musicians sometime in April 
last, sunk deep into the hearts of those who 
listened, and has worked a great change in the 
Community : 

“ The general trouble with E is, that he is so 
full of business that he does not attend to the 
spiritual world—he does not have any regular time 
for practice in spiritual music. We cannot be 
proficients in spiritual music without thorough 
drill and practice, any more than we can in 
common music. You would not expect to get 
along well in the orchestra unless you took your 
regular hour for practice. Neither will you get 
along well in the heavenly orchestra if you don’t 
take some time for practice. My recommendation 
now to all the musicians is that they take at least 
as much time henceforth to give themselves to 
reflection, prayer, and labor to make harmony with 
heaven as they have spent in practicing on their 
instruments. I should be very glad to commute 
with them and have that considered as the exchange. 
Let them take hereafter the time they have spent 
in instrumental practice for playing in the orchestra 
and give itto spiritual exercise, solitary seeking 
after God and harmony with him. I think the 
great need throughout the Community is an hour 
of practice in spiritual harmony. The simple 
truth about the matter is that in order that there 
may be a good, healthy Community, there must 
be a great deal of practice of this kind. There 
must be a throwing aside of business, and a sitting, 
or lying down or kneeling and shutting the eyes 
and going to God. There must be real spiritual 
labor. We ought in some way to establish an 
institution among us which will rise above every- 
thing else, @ system of having a daily time set | 
apart for seeking spiritual fellowship with and 
knowledge of God.” 





—There resulted from this advice a purpose on 
the part of many individuals to set aside an hour of 
each day for communion with God, which has 
been conscientiously adhered to up to the present 
time. We may truly say that the Community 
watchword is “secret prayer,” and we believe it 
is more potent in overcoming evil than any other 
agent. The topic of the meeting last Sunday eve- 
ning, the 25th, turned on the experience of individu- 
als resulting from this practice, and the following 
testimony was given : 

Ida Kelly—1 have taken some time every day 
for prayer and reflection since Mr. Noyes proposed 
it, and find it easier to control my attention and to 
feel that I draw near to God. 

D. E. Smith—I hope we shall be encouraged 
to pursue this plan until the habit becomes chronic. 
I have received benefit from it in many ways. 
Sometimes business has pressed me so that I have 
been tempted to curtail the time; but have found 
that it has been a loss to me in every way when I 
have done so. 


H. G. Allen—When anything prevents my 
taking an hour for retirement I miss it; and when 
I have taken it I find that I can do more work, and 
that I am filled with the peace and love of God. 

H. M. Worden.—\ feel encouraged to pursue 
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this plan. It has been a great help to me in every 
way ; it helps me to control my tongue and atten- 
tion. ‘ 

G. E. Cragin.—! find great benefit from this 
practice. It makes me feel that I have a reserve 
of strength to fall back upon. 

C. W. Underwood.—I have felt more of a spirit 
of prayer every day for some time past than ever 
before, and it is the result of taking time for medi- 
tation and prayer. I find it easy to turn my heart 
toward God, and find it easier to do my work than 
ever before. 

V. C. Noyes—My hour of retirement is the 
most precious hour in the day to me. 

W. G. Kelly.—I received great benefit from this 
practice while out on a business trip lately. 

P. M. Underhili—tit has greatly increased my 
faith. 

Mr. Noyes.—With this object in view of afford- 
ing opportunity for reflection and prayer, I have 
been rather pleased to notice there is a growing 
tendency among us to want separate rooms. I 
think there is a natural ground, a good spiritual 
ground, for that desire, and I hope we shall not be 
contented until every person who wants it has a 
private room. That ought to be regarded as a 
birthright of every person who can pray, to have a 
closet of his own where he can isolate himself, 
and always find quiet and retirement. If we lay 
our plans with this object before us, it seems to 
me that we can ask God to give us the means for 
enlarging our dwelling, until our accommodations 
shall be perfectly adapted to good religious experi- 
ence. (Applause.) 

W. H. Woolworth.—\t is a necessity of our 
spiritual life that we should have this opportunity 
for seclusion and prayer—communion with God. 

C. A. Burt—I have been made thankful by 
feeling that God drew near to me when I turned 
my heart to him. 

E. L. Hatch—Prayer has been a great benefit 
to me and has given me new faith for individuals 
and the Community as a whole. 

¥. H. Cragin.—\ have had a deeper experience 
than ever before since entering on this practice of 
“ going home” every day ; and I thank Mr. N. for 
suggesting the idea. 

S. B. Campbell—i thank God that I can shut 
my door and turn my attention from outward 
things. 

E. E. Otis——1 have found it easy to pray and 
trust God. 

Mr. Cragin—The more time I give to prayer 
the stronger my desires are for spiritual growth 
and usefulness. 

3. B. Herrick—Mr N. said to-day one great 
advantage of prayer is, that it makes us acquainted 
with God’s character. If we think of something 
that we want very much, get our minds and hearts 
set on it, then have liberty to pray for it, the good 
we get in wrestling with God for that thing is 
worth more to us oftentimes than the thing itself. 
God keeps us in some great hunger toward him, 
and we have to struggle with him for the thing 
we want until we gain it. He coquets with us 
and don’t give us all we want at once, and in that 
way he educates us to seek him. If he gave us 
all we wanted at once we might become indifferent 
to him ; but in this way he keeps us asking, re- 
ceiving and learning. 

E. S. Burnham.—\ am satisfied from my own 
experience that there is no better way to repel 
temptation, than this of going to God every day. 
I have had temptations that seemed severe at 
times, but have found them conquerable by persis- 
tently following this course. 

Mr. Noyes.—Many cases might be mentioned in 
which the pursuit of a thing is worth more than 
the thing itself. For instance, in England the 
glorious sport of fox-hunting is worth much more 





than the fox after it is caught. So it is in all 
fishing ; the great pleasure is in playing with the 
game. Its value as food or as an article for mar- 
ket may be very small. For such sport it is nec- 
essary on the one hand that there should be good 
strong hope and expectation of success ; and God 
has taken care of this matter by his promises to 
prayer, and we know also by experience that there 
is a good ground to expect success. Then asa 
counterpoise to that, there is required a great deal 
of coquetry and delay, and God insists on it that 
we must pray without ceasing and without faint- 
ing. Christ mentions the importunate widow who 
followed up the judge until she got what she 
wanted. Anyone can see that she became ac- 
quainted with the judge in that way. Probably 
the exercise she had in arguing with him and get- 
ting acquainted with him was worth more than all 
she got out of him. At least it is so in our deal- 
ings with God. I think that is the most complete 
explanation of the object of prayer. 


E. P. Inslee.—I find that this practice of “ going 
home ” every day is an excellent balance-wheel to 
one’s spiritual machinery. 

F. B. Herrick.—It is a command to us to pray 
and not to faint. 

Mr. Noyes.—We ought not to make prayer a 
solemn thing, but go to work in a fox-hunter’s 
spirit. Start a fox—get something to pray for, and 
then make it a lively struggle in the real spir- 
it of sport. Get your health and education by it, 
and learn to know God by it. No matter what you 
pray for, if it is something God is interested in. 
God himself will start a fox for you if you really 
want to be a hunter: he will start a fox that will 
really draw out your heart and you can learn to 
make a splendid game of it.” 


—Below is a Jetter written confidentially from 
one friend to another, and never intended for the 
CIRCULAR, but as it falls in with the testimony 
given Sunday evening, we subjoin it: 

“0. C., May 26, 1873. 

DEAR Mrs. S :—]I was very much interested last 
evening in what Mr. Noyes said about prayer. I 


have had some experience about it that edified and 


encouraged me, and which may not be uninteresting 
toyou. For several weeks after Mr. Noyes’s advice 
tous totake an hour every day for secret prayer 
I had a very happy experience in prayer and in the 
good effects of it. Perhaps Mr. Noyes would say 
I had a good time hunting and fishing and caught 
something every time. But there came a time 
when the good luck I had had seemed to come to 
anend. I could not catch anything. I began to 
get discouraged and heart-sick. It seemed as 
though God hid himself away from me. I felt 
just as earnest as I had done before, and I could 
not understand why I failed to get a response. 
During this cloudy time Mr. H——came from W.C., 
and one day I had some conversation with him. 
I was very much impressed by his spirit. He 
was so soft-hearted and considerate, so full of 
charity and good-will. 1 thought about it after he 
left me. The next day he talked with me again, 
and his spirit seemed to search my heart. When 
my time for prayer came I asked God to tell me 
what it was that hindered me from feeling his 
presence as I had done. Then I realized for the 
first time what Mr. Noyes meant when he said 
that God criticised him sometimes. I felt con- 
scious of God’s criticism of me. I have been 
criticised many times since I came to the Commu 
nity for pride, but although I accepted it I never 
fully acknowledged the truth of it. But God 
brought me under conviction about it and made 
me confess that I had a proud heart. That was 
the cloud between us. He gave me good luck up 
to a certain point that made me trust him ; then 
when I was ready to listen to him, he resisted the 





pride in my heart and made me feel that grace was 
for the humble, for the broken and contrite spirit. 
After these thoughts I poured my heart out in 
prayer ; but all I could ask of God was that he 
would give me a broken and contrite spirit ; that he 
would free me from pride. I felt willing to ex- 
change everything I possessed for a humble heart. 


This experience makes me feel sure that the 
habit of prayer brings us very near to God. I 
know that while he grants me all the good that I 
can ask of him, he will search my heart and 
purge it of every evil thing; and I am thankful 
for the process. I expect blessings and sufferings 
will go hand in hand till I can go to him with a 
pure, undefiled heart. I find this hour of prayera 
good time to listen and find out whether God has 
anything to say tome. Why should I be all the 
time asking him to grant me some good thing? 
Perhaps he has something to ask of me. In the 
instance I have mentioned he stopped my asking 
him for any more blessings till he made me promise 
that with his help I would be a humble woman. 
And he put such a spirit of hope and courage into 
my heart that I am just as sure that I shall con- 
quer as I am sure that there is power in him to 
help me. 

With thankfulness for God’s goodness, 
Yours, SOPHIA.” 

—These lines (of no particular merit as a poem), 
were penned by one who has experienced the bene- 
fits of faithfulness to her hour of prayer and, 
though written with no thought of publication 
accord with the testimony given above : 


A PRAYER. 
Give me a heart that is tender and pure, 
Give me a strength that is firm to endure, 
Give me a trust that can rest all secure 
In Thee! 


Take every treasure I ’ve e’er called my own, 
Take every idol I’ve doted upon, 
Take my whole heart, and keep it alone 

For Thee! 


Quell the strong passions that rise in my breast, 

Quell the deep anguish that gives me no rest, 

Give me thy love—the reward of the bless’d— 

My God! 

What if the billows surge over my soul ? 

What if the waves of despair o’er me roll ? 

What if my bark should be dash’d on the shoal ? 
Why fear ? 


What is life here to the life that’s to come ? 
What is life here, if I once gain my home ? 
What is life here, while I know there is room 

: In heaven? 
God is my God, though with tempests I’m driven, 
God is my God, though my sails should be riven, 
God is my God, my hope and my haven— 

For aye! 


DISENTHRALLED. 

[The following note, written by a young wo- 
man at Wallingford to her aunt here, speaks for 
itself: ] 

W. C., May 18, 1873. 

DEAR AunT:—I am going to open my heart 
to you. You will recollect what a passion I have 
always had for novel-reading. When you first had 
charge of me you tried to break it up, but with 
only partial success. The next few years, when | 
lived with Mrs. ——, my taste grew stronger for 
this kind of literature than ever. My conscience, 
however, always condemned me. You know the 
bad effect such reading had on my body and spirit. 
Since I came to the Community I have had free- 
dom to a certain extent to gratify my taste for read- 
ing, but at various times I came under severe 
conviction in regard to it; but my passion was 
stronger than my resolutions, and again and again I 
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made vows and broke them. I was always con- 
scious that I should have to expose the matter 
sometime. Well, here at W. C., as I have grown 
more interior and in earnest to obey God, I have 
been more and more convicted about this thing, 
and have desired to get rid of my appetite for 
novels. Quite a while ago I was in great suffering 
about it, but somehow whenever I was tired I 
would take up a story to rest me instead of going 
to God, and then there would come a loss of self- 
respect—condemnation and bad experience gen- 
erally. I became convinced that such reading had 
had much to do with bad experience in love. At 
last I got desperate and threw myself at God’s 
feet for help. The still small voice said, “Tell 
Mother Noyes.” Oh! it seemed as though I could 
not do that. What would she think of me to be 
so weak and so powerless to resist temptation ? 
But I could not get away from it, and at last one 
afternoon as I was working with her I told her all 
my trouble and asked her help. Do you believe it? 
she told me of a similar trouble she had once had, 
and kindly pointed out a way of relief. From that 
time it has seemed as if God were on my side, 
strengthening me and chastening my appetite. I 
feel like a new woman. I prayed that I might 
have new attractions and an obedient heart, and 
that prayer has been answered. B. 


CRITICISM BY LETTER. 





{The following notes have been diverted from the 
channels of private correspondence. They will 
explain themselves. We print them as a specimen 
of the letter-writing we sometimes have to do]. 

O. C., May 27, 1873. 

DEAR MR. X.:—One reason why I have not 
written oftener was because I felt that your com- 
munications with our men when in your city would 
be far more profitable to you. I am also interested 
in Mr. and Mrs. A., and what I have learned of 
them through Mr. P. has made me think more of 
them. I look forward with pleasure to Mrs. A.’s 
anticipated visit here—when we shall be more in- 
timately acquainted. But much correspondence 
before that time would be spiritually expensive to 
me at least. I presume this remark will be rather 
strange to you, but if you were living with us you 
would realize the truth of it. When any of our 
agents have been out on a long trip they sometimes 
need a good sound criticism before they can clear 
themselves of the spiritual influences they take in 
in meeting with outsiders. Thus in corresponding 
with outside believers we cannot get very near 
them without being obliged to deal with them in 
the same truthful frankness that we deal with each 
other, and that needs a thorough acquaintance. 
I think if Mr. A. could visit here with his wife it 
would do him more good than all that could be 
said to him. From some little hints dropped by 
two of our agents, I mistrusted there was some- 
thing in your spirit which they thought did not 
harmonize with the Community spirit. I have asked 
Mr. P. to pencil down just what he thought of 
your spiritual state, and in looking it over I have 
concluded to copy it just as it was written. It has 
been written and sent in love, and if the intent is 
comprehended and received I have no doubt it will 
prove a great blessing to you. You will also have 
an opportunity of knowing just what Community 
criticism is. Since writing the above I have re- 
ceived what Mr. A. B. had to say, and I indorse 
it. Hoping to hear from you again, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
Cc. B. B. 
REMARKS BY MR. P. 

My intercourse with X. hason the whole been 
quite pleasant. I have touched his heart, and it 
seems to me that he is a lover of the truth anda 
man of honor. I have felt a brotherly loving spirit 





in him, that has made me respect and love him. 
He has to a considerable degree apprehended the 
gospel which the Community holds and lives, and 
is earnest in his adherence to it. He has some of 
the stuff in him of which men are made who can 
die for their convictions. 

On the other hand I have felt some criticism of 
him. He is somewhat conceited—is too full of 
himself and his own ideas. In fact this is a very 
prominent fault in him. Probably some of it is 
inherited. But his career in the world has been of 
a nature to foster the tendency. With quick, availa- 
ble talent, successful as a student, fond of science 
and literature, of which he has absorbed a great 
deal, living much alone and fighting his own way— 
all these things have tended to make him ab- 
sorbed, conceited, egotistical. They have fiiled 
him up and he has become somewhat non-recep- 
tive. He is more ready to talk than to listen, 
more ready to lead than to be led. 

This lack of the receptive, child-like, listening 
spirit was quite observable and quite painful to me 
in late interviews with him. I did not feel quite 
ready then to say anything to him in the way of 
criticism, though I hinted to him that it would be 
well to curb his tendency to mere intellectual in- 
vestigation and learn to accept some things as 
settled truths even though he had not “ thought all 
round them,” as he phrased it. He was somewhat 
disposed to criticise our attitude toward the Metho- 
dists and the outside churches—thought we were 
not charitable enough in some of our remarks 
about them in the CrRCULAR. He had evidently 
let in a spirit of evil-thinking and mere intellectual 
judgment, which I felt would run him off the track 
if he were not careful. 

This leads me to say that his own estimation of 
himself as a spiritual man is a little too high. He 
has some ambition and lust for leadership. He 
assumes something of this attitude toward the 
A. family. I don’t believe he is qualified for a leader 
yet. I don’t think he should assume to be their 
leader and superior. One reason why he has not 
more influence with Mr. A. is because he assumes 
too much the attitude of superiority and criticism 
toward him. And instead of winning him by the 
simple magnetism of example and brotherly love, 
he is all the time judging and criticising him, in 
spirit at least. A. needs to be surrounded more by 
the uplifting, justifying spirit of Christ. No doubt A. 
needs criticism from time to time, and is somewhat 
unstable in his purposes and moods. Still success 
in helping him out of all this, will come full as much 
by respecting him and winning him to self-respect 
and earnestness, as it will by trying to criticise 
those things in him. And here I will say, that 
when I was last in C. I was more attracted to A. 
than I was to X. He was very kind and brother- 
ly. I could not help respecting a great deal that 
I saw in him. He wants to do right. There 
seems to be a good providence surrounding him in 
business, and he is prospered in making money. 
In this respect he is beating X. He seemed 
sincere in his expressions of love for the Commu- 
nity. Now with such a man, X should be very 
patient and tender both for his own sake and for 
the truth’s sake. He ought not to assume the posi- 
tion of leader and teacher to the A.s, but should 
simply regard himself as a fed/ow scholar in the 
study of the Gospel and Community truth. He has 
not led them into the truth, but has simply been the 
instrument in the hands of Providence for placing in 
their hands the Berean and other Community writ- 
ings, and these have done the work that has been 
done in them. 

There isa vein of pride in X’s character which will 
have to be criticised sometime. It needs purifying. 
If there is anything worth being proud of it is 
humility, if the paradox were possible, and this is 
just what X. lacks. It seems as though he was 





not willing to come to the Community unless he can 
come in a way that will save his reputation. He is 
not quite willing to come in any way, even though 
it involves the complete smash of egotism and 
all the intellectual capital he has accumulated. 
When he was invited to come here as a school- 
teacher, with a view to an ultimate membership in 
the Community, he was not ready. And though on 
the whole his reasons for declining the invitation 
were some of them plausible and some of them 
good, yet the manner of the declination, as he 
has himself admitted, was unpleasant, and injured 
his fellowship with the Community. It was his 
pride, and fear that the Community would be disap- 
pointed in him as a teacher and in other respects, 
which made him take just the course he did. Now 
the Community does not value people greatly for 
what they have become in the world and before 
they join the Community; it values them mainly 
for what they can be made after they have joined 
the Community. If X. ever joins the Community 
he will have to make up his mind to let his worldly 
life, culture and reputation die. He must be 
willing to ask to be admitted. It is not likely the 
first step will come from the Community next 
time. 

If I were asked to say what I think is the main 
thing which has got Mr. X. off the track of 
faith, simplicity and receptivity, I should answer, 
His devotion to botany and science generally. I 
had a clear instinct two years ago that he needed to 
quit working at that, for a long time at least, and 
get completely out of the spirit and associations into 
which his pursuit of botany has brought him. My 
mind is still the same. Botany and other sciences 
at the present time are largely saturated with the 
infidel spirit, and it is difficult to deal with them in 
a healthy way, until one has passed through the 
judgment in regard to them and can look at them 
with clarified eyes. In Mr. X.’s case botany has 
brought him into contact with a great many world- 
ly, scientific men, with whom communication and 
fellowship are spiritually expensive and dangerous. 

Finally, I would advise Mr. X. to cut off out- 
side fellowships and clear himself from the family 
influence. Turn his back more effectually than he 
has ever yet done on his family and relatives. He 
has done enough for them. Let them either take 
care of themselves or follow him into the truth and 
toward the Community. tT. 1. P. 


MR. B’S LETTER. 


DEAR Mrs. B.:—You ask me what I think 
of Mr. X. 

Well, I think he is a bright, active and pains- 
taking sort of man, so far as his mind is concerned. 
Is not a coarse man in any common sense of the 
term. Should say that he is honest-hearted and 
likes the truth, let it come as it may. And in say- 
ing this I don’t say that he would not have any 
trouble in adjusting himself to it, for that is more 
than I can say of many. In my talk with him I 
have found him attentive enough and friendly, but 
when I came to get away from him and realize the 
effects of the visit, I have felt bad and oppressed 
and in contact with something that made me feel 
as if I must have a chance to criticise him before | 
could feel good again. This was my experience 
the first time I saw him, and it was my experience 
the last time I saw him. 


I did not expect to feel so the first time, and I 
did not mean to feel so the last time. The feel- 
ing was involuntary and made me consider his 
character and situation. 

To dive right into the thick of it I should say 
that X. is too full of himself: he has too much 
individuality and conceit. That is what H. G. A. 


thought of him, but I withheld judgment till I could 
know for myself. This trait shows itself in conver- 
sation; he is not a nice listener—(not that I 
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wanted to talk very much myself)—is not chatty 
even, but is very prone to run off into little ten- 
minute lectures on science and set speeches on 
things in general. I can see how his circumstances 
keep him shut up, and how the closer intimacy we 
offer him makes him free to act himself out and 
spill over. 


Then living as he does in a great city—one that 
stands third in point of self-conceit—I can again 
see that he is all the time unconsciously nerving 
himself to hold his own, if not actually asserting 
himself. It will not do for our men to meet him in 
anything like a passive or receptive spirit. If they 
do so they will be very likely to feel oppressed. 

Although he professes attachment to the Com- 
munity his attitude is more that of a judge and 
critic than that of a learner. 


His botany is an unedifying thing, notwith- 
standing it has been a point of sympathy between 
us. The thing about it is this; it is poisoned 
with the rivalries and jealousies of men who are 
trying to build themselves up on science. With 
the eagerness he is pursuing the study of fungi, 
I do not see how he is ever going to be soft 
enough to get into the Community. If I were he, 
instead of spending my money on rare books of 
science, I would have a room that I could control, 
and once a day I would get away from every body 
except God. If he would do this it would take 
away that sense of failure in life which haunts him. 
There is no such thing as failure to a man who 
draws nigh to God and feels Him. 

I saw that things were not going very smoothly 
with him and the A. family. This was at my last 
visit. The first time I was there I got the idea 
that he was either managing that family or trying 
to. If his individuality and high-handedness should 
hurt them as it does us, I do not wonder that he 
feels a separation from them. He does have a 
respect for the O. C. that keeps him a little more 
humble with our men than he doubtless would be 
with the A.s. The fact is he has not been near 
enough to the O. C. to get its spirit, and in any 
other spirit it would be hard for the A.s to accept 
him. My idea is that he had better make a bee 
line for the O. C. if he wants to, and let the A.s 
do the same for themselves if they want to, and not 
try to be a leader yet. Yours, A. B. 


BOILER INCRUSTATIONS. 
III. 


I“ the Scéentific American of May 3d, page 280, 
appeared an interesting article on the preven- 
tion of boiler incrustations by means of a liquid 
tannate of soda, manufactured by Mr. N. Spencer 
Thomas of Elmira, New York. The writer after 
giving a condensed statement of the chemical re- 
actions produced by the introduction of the tannate 
into a boiler, closes with a selection from our last 
article on the use of tannate of soda, published 
in the CIRCULAR of Feb. toth, 1873. As no other 
preparation of tannate of soda besides that made 
by Mr. N. Spencer Thomas is mentioned by the 
writer of this article in the Sczentific American, the 
readers of that paper will of course infer that the 
results quoted from the CIRCULAR were obtained 
by the use of this liquid tannate. This is not the 
case, and in simple justice to Dr. Joseph G .Rogers 
of Madison, Indiana, the first to discover and 
bring into public notice this valuable re-agent, we 
will reprint the substance of our former articles 
upon this subject. 

We will premise by stating that for all we have 
said and published on the use of tannate of soda 
to prevent boiler incrustations we have received no 
pecuniary return. The results of our experience 
in the use of Dr. Roger’s preparation, were pub- 
lished without his knowledge. Our idea was to 
simply call attention to an important scientific dis- 





covery, the use of which was saving us hundreds 
of dollars annually in fuel and repairs, to say noth- 
ing of the greatly diminished risk of explosions. 

In the CIRCULAR of Aug. 26, 1872, we published 
the following in answer to a letter of inquiry from 
Pleasantville, Penn: 


From the time we first began using steam in 
1863, until the present summer, we had the usual 
trouble and vexation incident to the use of hard 
water in steam-boilers. A partial analysis showed 
that even our best spring water contains a large 
quantity of the salts of lime, carbonates and sul- 
phates, including the sulphate of magnesia. A few 
weeks’ use of this water was sufficient to produce 
a heavy incrustation, corroding the boiler-plate and 
filling the tubes with sediment. In one instance, 
after using a boiler three months a scale half an 
inch thick was found deposited in one part of the 
flues. Aside from the loss of fuel in using boilers 
incrusted with lime, we were in constant anxiety, 
from the danger of explosion from the unseen cor- 
rosion of the boiler-plate. Various remedies were 
tried with indifferent success. 

All authorities on the subject agreeing that 
nothing yet had been discovered which would dis- 
solve or prevent the formation of scale and not 
injure the boiler, or be objectionable in one way or 
another, we read with some incredulity in the A mer7- 
can Chemist, sometime last spring, an abstract of a 
paper on steam-boiler waters and incrustations, by 
Dr. Joseph G. Rogers of Madison, Indiana. In 
this article Dr. Rogers treated the whole subject of 
boiler incrustations and the means used for preven- 
tion from a chemical point of view, and gave the 
results of a series of experiments with tannate of 
soda as an agent which fulfilled the chemical re- 
quirements of the case. We at once ordered of 
Dr. Rogers a quantity of his tannate of soda, and 
gave it a thorough trial in our Root boiler. This 
boiler had been in contant use for nearly eighteen 
months, most of the time with hard water, and in 
consequence was very heavily coated with scale. 
We began by using about three lbs. per week 
dissolved in the feed water, and blowing off a few 
minutes every morning before starting the pump. 
At the end of a month we opened the boiler 
and made a thorough examination. The tubes 
were found to be as clean and free from scale 
as when we first fired up a year and a-half before. 
The tannate seemed to soften the scale into a 
mushy mass, which settled into the mud-drum 
and from there was easily blown off. As far 
as we could discover, the tubes had not suffered 
from any corrosive action of the tannate. After 


‘the boiler was thus thoroughly cleaned of scale it 


required but a small amount of the tannate two or 
three times a week to prevent the further forma- 
tion of scale. 

Early in July last, we set up in our new Preser- 
vatory a thirty-horse power Densmore boiler. 
Having no soft water on hand, we were compelled 
to get our supply from Oneida creek, which runs 
within a few rods of the boiler-house. This creek 
water we had found in former trials was very 
hard indeed, and contained a much larger proportion 
of the salts of lime than the spring water used 
in our other boilers. To prevent incrustation 
we at once began using the tannate of soda, putting 
in about four ounces every other day. At the end 
of a month we opened one of the lower tubes where 
the scale should be the heaviest, and found not 
the slightest trace of a deposit. The tube was as 
clear as when first placed in position. We are now 
using one-fourth of a pound three times a week in 
our Phleger boiler. There has been no complaint 
of any unpleasant smell or flavor about the steam 
supplied to the kitchen, and we are satisfied that 
the boiler is kept free from incrustations by the 
chemical action of the tannate of soda, which 
action Dr. Rogers describes in the following 
words : 

“ Tannate of soda decomposes the carbonates of 
lime and magnesia as they enter, tannates being 
precipated in a light, flocculent, amorphous form, 
so that they do not subside at all in the boiler, but 
are retained in suspension by the boiling currents 
until they find their way into the same receiver, when 
théy settle into a loose, mushy mass, which may be 
easily blown out from time to time. The carbonate 
of soda, formed in the reiaction, is retained in 
solution, becoming a bicarbonate by appropriation 
of the free carbonic acid in the water. This de- 
composes the sulphate of lime, the resulting 
sulphate of soda being retained in solution. and 
the carbonate of lime being acted upon by fresh 
portions of the tannate of soda as above. The 
constant presence of the alkali protects the iron 





from all action, either of the carbonic or tannic 
acids. The same reiction takes place between the 
tannate of soda and the already existing scale with 
like results, but more slowly, some weeks being 
generally required, in practice, in removing the 
deposit, if it exists in any considerable quantity. 

“ Portions of scale are detached from time to time 
which may be removed at the usual cleanings, which 
should be made at short intervals, when possible, 
until the boiler is entirely clear of all incrustation, 
after which, this will not be necessary. Extensive 
practical trial of this process for two years has 
demonstrated its utility for all varieties of boilers. 
It is economical, easy of application, and generally 
adaptable. It may be used in marine boilers as 
well as those using fresh water, since the marine 
scale is almost identical with that formed in boilers 
using ordinary waters, consisting almost entirely of 
the carbonates of lime and magnesia and sulphate 
ot lime. The chloride of sodium forms a mushy 
deposit, but it is only incorporated in the scale to a 
slight extent.” 

n cases where the water used in a boiler is 
found to be heavily loaded with the salts of lime 
and magnesia, causing active corrosion of the 
iron, it would be well to use a small quantity of 
the tannate every day, blowing off in the morning 
before starting the pump. 

From the CircuLAR.of Feb. 10, 1873, we select 
the following from an article on “Removing Boiler 
Incrustations :” 


Last July we started a new thirty horse-power, 
Densmore boiler. This boiler has been in constant 
use ever since, using nothing but the hardest kind 
of water. Having occasion lately to open it we 
found the tubes perfectly clean and free from scale 
of any kind. The inventor of the boiler, who was 
present at the time was much surprised at the re- 
sult, and declared he had never seen anything like 
it before in all his experience in making and using 
boilers. 

In regard to the amount of tannate necessary, 
much depends upon the character of the water 
used. At the rate we are now using it the cost per 
annum is about $66 for three 30 H. P. boilers. 
But as we use considerably less during the sum- 
mer when we can get more soft water and require 
less steam for heating, the annual outlay will not 
be much over $50. 

Now how much do we save by the use of this 
agent ? 

In the two boilers at the house we use about 
$2,500 worth of coal per annum, reckoned at last 
year’s prices, which were below the prices paid any 
previous year. As near as we can now estimate, 
the cost of coal used in the Densmore boiler is 
about $375 per annum. Now according to our 
best authorities on the subject of steam and econo- 
my of fuel, adeposit of scale one-sixteenth of an 
inch thick, will increase the amount of fuel required 
15 per cent.; a deposit one-fourth of an inch thick, 
will increase the fuel 50 per cent.: a deposit one- 
half an inch thick, 150 per cent., and soon. From 
careful observation we feel warranted in assuming 
that by the use of tannate of soda in our Root and 
Phleger boilers, we save at least 20 per cent. in 
fuel; and in the Densmore boiler, which has to use 
very hard water, 25 per cent. This being allowed, 
it is plain that $2,500 is 80 per cent. of the amount of 
coal which we should have to use to produce the 
same results without the tannate. $2,500 as 80 per 
cent. would be $3,125 as the cost of the coal re- 
quired in these boilers with a scale less than an 
eighth of an inch thick. A saving of 20 per cent. 
would be equal to $625 in these two boilers. 

In the Densmore boiler we have a present cost 
of $375 as 75 per cent. of the cost without the 
tannate ; $375 as 75 per cent. would be $500 per 
annum as the cost of coal without removing the 
scale in the boiler. A saving of 25 per cent. would 
be 125 dollars. 

Here then are our figures : 

Saving in coal per annum in three boilers . $750 
Cost of tannate of soda per annum at highest rates 66 


Balance in favor of tannate of soda $684 

To make sure that we are within limits we will 
call the saving in the two boilers at the house 15 
instead of 20 per cent.; and in the Densmore boil- 
er 20 instead of 25 per cent. This would reduce 
our total amount saved to $492. 

We lately had occasion to open our Root boiler. 
The tubes were found to be perfectly free from 
scale, and the boiler was apparently in as good 
condition as when first set up two and a-half years 
ago. 
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In regard to the liquid tannate of soda manufac- 
tured by Mr. Spencer Thomas we can say nothing, 
as we have never seen the article or heard of it 
before reading the notice in the Sccentific American. 
Our results were obtained solely by the use of the 
solid tannate manufactured by the inventor and 
patentee, Dr. J. G. Rogers. G. E. C. 


“FOURTEEN WEEKS” IN NATURAL 
SCIENCE. 





Fourteen Weeks in Natural Philosophy; Four- 
teen Weeks in Chemistry; Fourteen Weeks in 
Astronomy; Fourteen Weeks in Geology; 
Fourteen Weeks in Physiology. By J. Dorman 
Steele, Ph. D. A. S. Barnes and Co., NewYork 
and Chicago. 


The object of the author of these volumes is 
to make the common branches of science attrac- 
tive to the average student; and in this he has 
succeeded. They are, for one thing, finely printed 
—in this respect superior to most school text- 
books ; then the illustrations are simple, and the 
explanations easily understood. The author has 
intentionally “omitted that which is perfectly ob- 
vious to the eye—that which everybody knows 
already—that which could not be long retained in 
the memory—and that which is essential” only to 
those who wish to become thorough scientists ; 
and yet he has not sacrificed clearness. They are, 
in short, such books as one would like to read who 
wishes to be introduced to the most important 
facts and principles of science, and who yet does 
not care to cumber his mind with all the details 
which must be at the command of the professional 
worker. The “ Practical Questions” scattered 
through the books are of the right sort to make 
the student think, and yet are not so abstruse as 
to discourage him. When so many subjects of 
science are in dispute among scientists themselves, 
it can scarcely be expected that any work on 
science will be faultless ; the best a writer can do 
is to accept as truth the theories which seem to be 
fully confirmed by experiment, and be ever ready 
to welcome new truths and modify past theories. 
This position Prof. Steele takes ; and in accord-, 
ance with it has already issued a revised edition 
of his “Fourteen Weeks in Chemistry.” We 
note with special appreciation that Prof. Steele’s 
study of science has everywhere revealed to him 
“proof of a Divine care planning, conforming and 
directing to one universal end, and that in all, and 
through all, and over all, the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth.” 


Quis Custodiet ipsos Custodes ? 





A correspondent writes from Wallingford: “In 
the CIRCULAR of May 12, I find the following bit of 
strange news : 

A law has passed the Legislature of Illinois defining 
as extortion any discrimination in passenger and freight 
rates, and prohibiting more than a fair and unreasonable 
toll. 

‘What in the word do they mean by a fair and un- 
reasonable toll ?” 

We will admit that this is rather an z#reasonable 
statement. 

“Then in the C1RCULAR of May 16th,” he writes 
again, “I find that ‘s-e-d-v-e is pronounced siv, 
and s-e-é-g-e seej,’ and that our word for hard 
money is spelled ‘s-f-e-c-e-2.’ Quis custodiet custo- 
des? What are we coming to, when our great 
orthographical high priests and teachers, in trying 
to lead us poor purblind mortals in the way we 
should go, fall into the ditch as above? or are we 
old-fashioned folks all wrong, who have always 
been accustomed to spell such words as szeve and 
stege and specie with the 7 before the ¢, or is this 
the commencement of a new order of things ? 





“ Alas for the rarity 
Of good orthography 
Under the sun.” 

We have to own that our correspondent has be- 
siege-d us to some effect, and that he has sifted us 
in our own “ sezve.” But when he came to meddle 
with our “ s-f-e-c-e-z”” we nabbed him. If he had 
been real sharp he would have seen that sfecée was 
misspelled on purpose. 
of anything specious. 

PROOF-READER. 


THE NEWS. 





Another great fire has occurred in Boston. 

The Hot-spring Indian allies of the Modocs have 
surrendered. 

The President has issued a proclamation sustaining the 
Kellogg Government in Louisiana. 

President Thiers has resigned and Marshal MacMa- 
hon has been appointed his successor. 

Prof. Peters, of Hamilton College, discovered on the 
morning of May 26, a new planet of the eleventh magni- 
tude. 

Prof. Agassiz is delivering a course of lectures on the 
Radiates at the Cambridge Museum of Comparative 
Zoology. 


The New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Company is rapidly pushing the grading and masonry 
for the two additional tracks. 

The trial of George Francis Train has ended in a ver- 
dict of “not guilty, on the ground o! insanity.” An or- 
der was at once made out committing him to the Lunatic 
Asylum at Utica. 


Major Gen. Lew. Wallace has written a romance 
founded on the Conquest of Mexico by Cortez. A com- 
petent critic says it is “hardly surpassed in _ historical 
fiction.” 

The London Daily News publishes the correspond- 
ence between M. De Lesseps and Gen. Ignatief the 
Russian Embassador at Constantinople, regarding the 
building of a railroad across Central Asia to connect the 
Russian and Indian rai!way systems. 


The New York and Oswego Midland Railroad Com- 
pany has redrganized, with Geo. Opdyke of New York 
as President. Ata late meeting for the purpose of de- 
vising measures for relieving the road from its present 
financial embarrassment, it was announced that the new 
syndicate was prepared to furnish the required $4,000, 
000 to settle all claims against the road and to finish the 
Western division extending from Cortland to Buffalo. 


Baron Reuter, the famous news-collector, has formed a 
contract with the Shah of Persia for carrying out a gigan- 
tic scheme of internal improvement in that country. 
Reuter and his associates are to build railroads, canals, 
reservoirs, wells, water-works; to utilize forests, work 
the mines and to farm the revenues. They begin by 
contracting a loan of $30,000,000, upon which the Per- 
sian Government guarantees the interest. 


The long talked of lightning express train between 
New York and Boston made its first trip on the 26th. 
The trains leave the two cities at 10 A. M. and make the 
trip in seven and one-half hours, running at the rate of 
thirty-one miles per hour including stops. 

Gen. McKenzie, U. S. A., commander of a military 
post on the Rio Grande, has at last retaliated on the 
lawless bands of Indians who have so long infested the 
northern parts of Mexico. Exasperated by the un- 
checked raids of the Kickapoo Indians into Texas and 
despairing of ever getting the Mexican Government to 
put a stop to the outrages, Gen. McKenzie at the head 
of 600 cavalry dashed across the border 80 miles into 
the interior and struck the Indian camp at early dawn. 
About 40 Indians were ki!led and wounded and the rest 
scattered into the mountains. The troops lost but three 
men, one killed and two wounded. 
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We advise him to beware 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, LK] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Ongrpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 


Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY, 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘*‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. Trusner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No, 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





